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The Mystery of Fu-lin.—By Feiedeich Hieth, Professor 
in Columbia University, New York City. 

II. 

(Continued from Vol. xxx, 1909, p. 31.) 

9. The Emperor Yang-ti's Fu-lin. 

At the time to which this name Fu-lin, said to correspond 
to the Ta-ts'in of the later Han period, is first applied in 
Chinese literature China had no political relations with either 
Rome or Byzantium. We read in the Kiu-fang-shu l that 
"the Emperor Yang-ti of the Sui dynasty [A. D. 605—617] 
always wished to open intercourse with Fu-lin, but did not 
succeed." We do not read in the Sui-shu history of Yang-ti's 
reign of any attempt to communicate in a direct way with 
Fu-lin, whether this represents Syria or the great Roman empire 
of which it formed a part at times; but since the T'ang-shu 2 
speaks of P'e'i Kti, the Emperor's Commissioner in Central Asia, 
who "communicated with all countries except T'ien-chu (India) 
and Fu-lin," we may take it for granted that the attempt to 
realize the emperor's wish was made through P'e'i Kii and his 
emissaries. Knowing from the passage referred to that P'e'i 
Kii failed in this attempt "to his regret," as the text adds, 
we have in the first instance to look for the motive of the 
emperor's desire and the reason which may have interfered 
with the desired communication. 

It has been suggested by Professor Chavannes that the first 
knowledge of Fu-lin may have reached China through the 
Turks, who cultivated friendly relations with the Romans under 
Justin in 568. But these relations must have lasted but a very 
short time, since the Roman ambassador Valentine, sent to 
the Turkish court by Tiberius Caesar in 576 to announce his 
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2 Chap. 221 A, p. 25 B, quoted J.A.O. S. xxx 8. 
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ascension to the Byzantine throne, met with a most ungracious 
reception, which put an end to all friendship between the Turks 
and Byzantium. 1 While that friendly intercourse between 
Western Turks and Romans lasted and afterwards during the 
Northern Ts'i and Chou dynasties, and up to the ascent of 
Yang-ti of the Sui in 605, there are no passages on record 
showing that anyone in China took particular interest in either 
the old Ta-ts'in (Syria) or Fu-lin, said later on to be its equi- 
valent. Had this been the case the Chinese would have had 
every opportunity to collect information through the Western 
Turks, and it appears that, after a long pause marked by in- 
difference as regards the traditional Ta-ts'in accounts, the first 
mention in a Chinese record which points to renewed interest 
being taken in the country is the remark found in the T'ang- 
shu about Yang-ti' s having in vain tried to communicate with 
Fu-lin. Who knows whether he did not even then call the 
country Ta-ts'in and whether the new name Fu-lin was not 
substituted for it by the T'ang-shu historian after it had be- 
come familiar through the Nestorians settled in China? We 
have to admit this possibility even for the occurrence of the 
name in the Sui-shu, in the description of Persia 2 and the 
biography of P'e'i Kti, 3 because the final editing of this text 
fell in the year 636, that is the very time when it was likely 
to be affected by information brought to China by the Nesto- 
rians. 

If we enquire into the possible motives which may have 
prompted Yang-ti's wish for intercourse with India and Fu- 
lin, we have to dismiss from the outset all political schemes. 
For during the greater part of his reign Yang-ti managed 
his Turkish neighbours well enough without any foreign 
allies. The only country which gave him serious trouble was 
Corea. But what help could he have expected from India 
or from distant Fu-lin in his campaigns in the extreme north- 
east of his empire? His wishes were dictated far more by 
a kind of personal vanity, which led him into a life of 
luxurious splendour. Not too long after his ascent to the 



• See Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue, -Turcs-occidentaux, 
St. Petersburg, 1903, pp. 233—242, where Chinese and western sources 
are united into the best historical sketch we possess on these relations. 

2 Chap. 83. » Chap. 67. 
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throne his confidential adviser P'e'i Kii had managed to kindle 
a certain ethnographical curiosity peculiar to the Emperor's 
character into a regular passion to see ambassadors from all 
possible foreign countries visit his court. His love of spectac- 
ular court festivities is one of the characteristics of his reign, 
and he may have felt flattered by the presence and admiration 
of so many foreigners at his gorgeous shows. Among these 
the strangers from the west seem to have monopolized his in- 
terest. P'e'i Kii had acquainted him in his work, the Si-yil- 
t'u-M, 1 with the result of his enquiries among the Central- 
Asiatic traders he had met during his residence in Chang-ye 
in Western Kan-su. Of this work we possess not much more 
than the preface, reproduced in P'e'i Kii's biography. 2 Its 
description, accompanied by coloured illustrations and a map, 
of forty-four foreign countries has not been preserved to our 
days, but the subject matter of its text must have been ab- 
sorbed in the ethnographical chapters of the Sui-shu. From 
the description of the three roads leading to the Far "West 
from Tun-huang, the thorough-fare from China, in the present 
northwest Kan-su, we find in this preface the terminus of all 
of them to be "the Western Sea", 3 apparently corresponding 
to the Mediterranean, the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, 
reached by the way of Fu-lin, Persia and Northern Po-lo-mon 
or Beluchistan respectively. "The Western Sea", the account 
says, "produces so many precious and strange things", 4 and 
this was apparently the chief attraction in P'e'i Kii's ethno- 
graphical speculations. Apart from what P'e'i Kii and his 
emissaries had themselves seen, their knowledge of the more 
distant countries was based on former records, such as those 
of the Eastern Han dynasty, which were full of reports on 
the "precious and strange things" found in the countries of 
the Western Sea, especially in Ta-ts'in or Syria. The repu- 
tation of this country as a producer of all the mineral treas- 
ures and the manufactures in jewelry required to feed the 
market of a luxuriant race was not confined to the Roman 



1 W 3$ HH pjl> regarding which see my paper "Uber die chinesischen 
Quellen zur Kenntniss Zentralasiens unter der Herrschaft der Sassaniden," 
W. Z. K. M. x 228 seq. 

2 Sui-shu, chap. 67, p. 10 seqq. 
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empire, east or west; it was also the traditional El Dorado 
of the Chinese according to their literary tradition. We need 
not wonder, therefore, to see a sovereign of Yang-ti's well 
known extravagance long for an extension of his ethnographical 
horizon heyond Eastern Turkestan and Persia to the further 
west, where the very hest jewels were found in the greatest 
quantities. The same motive that made him cultivate the 
friendship of nearer countries which sent to his court ambas- 
sadors with tribute in the shape of articles of intrinsic value 
made him regret his inability to communicate with that store- 
house of jewels Fu-lin. For it was for the special purpose of 
, 'collecting the treasures of the western countries that he induced 
P'e'i Kii to go to Ohang-ye as superintendent of international 
trade. There the clever diplomat enticed traders by holding 
out advantages and so got them to visit the court. Erom this 
arose the traffic of the foreigners of the Western regions, 
which entailed expenses amounting to millions to the inter- 
mediate perfectures for the purpose of escorts and welcome." 1 

So much for the motive underlying Yang-ti's longing for 
Eu-lin. The reason why his emissaries could not reach that 
country can be guessed at from the political situation in Syria 
at that time. I have not been able to ascertain the exact 
year in which Yang-ti's ambassador Li Yil was sent to the 
Persian court. We merely learn in the account of Persia 2 
that "Yang-ti sent Li Yii, a hereditary noble of the eighth 
class, to go to Po-ss'i [Persia] in order to solicit the sending 
of ambassadors to follow Li Yti with products of that country 
as tribute". 3 

From the way the Ts'o-fu-yiian-kui registers the fact it would 
appear that the mission may have been sent during any of 
the thirteen years of the Ta-ye period, i. e. 605 to 617. During 
all this time fighting took place somewhere in Western Asia 
between the Persians and the Romans. Hostilities had begun 
soon after the coronation of Phocas as emperor in 602, who 
had caused his predecessor Mauritius, the personal friend and 
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benefactor of King Khosru of Persia, to be murdered, thus 
creating a casus belli for a bloody strife which outlasted the 
life of Yang-ti as well as that of Phocas, whose successor, 
Heraclius, saw most of his Asiatic possessions wrenched from 
him by Persian armies. It goes without saying that under 
the circumstances the Persians would not have allowed the 
Chinese ambassador to proceed to Fu-lin, whether we look for 
it in Syria or in Byzantium. For, neither could they guarantee 
him safe conduct nor was it in Khosru's interest to see him 
join the enemy. 

On the other hand it is most likely that the ambassador's 
curiosity about Pu-lin was further stimulated by the existence 
of a Syrian colony in Madain, one of the cities where Persian 
rulers resided, formed of the union of the two cities Ctesiphon 
and Seleucia, for which reason we find' either of these old 
names occassionally applied to it. It is generally held to have 
been the capital of Persia, but the kings, especially Khosru IT, 
resided in several other places in turn.* There can be little 
doubt which of these places was held to be the capital by the 
Chinese mission under Yang-ti. It is clearly indicated by the 
mention of it in the account of Persia reproduced in the Sui- 
shu. 2 "The capital", it is stated there, "is at the city of Su- 
lin west of the river Ta-ho, 3 that is the site of ancient T'iau- 
ch'i [Chaldaea]. Their king's by-name is K'u-sat-ho [=Khosru]." 4 
This city of Su-lin is clearly identical with Seleucia on the 
western shore of the Tigris. In another account the city is 
called Su-li and of it the text says: "the river passes through 
the middle of the city, flowing south", which again clearly 
refers to the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon united to form 



i "The Sassanian court, though generally held at Ctesiphon, migrated 
to other cities, if the king so pleased, and is found established, at one 
time in the old Persian capital, Persepolis. at another in the compara- 
tively modern city of Dastagherd. The monarchs maintained from first 
to last numerous palaces which they visited at their pleasure and made 
their residence for a longer or a shorter period." "Chosroes II built one 
nearer Takht-i-Bostan." Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarch)/, 
p. 642 seq. 

2 Chap. 83, p. 15. 

a Old sound Tat-hot or Tat-got, standing for Talgat or Taglat, i.e. 
Diglat, the Tigris. 
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the one city of Madain, the Tigris flowing south between the 
two cities. l It is scarcely possible that the Chinese visitors 
could have spent some time at King Khosru II's court without 
coming into contact with the Nestorians living under their 
patriarch on the other side of the river in Ctesiphon. It is 
a remarkable coincidence that the Nestorians, though persecuted 
and martyrized under Persian and Khalif rule before and 
after this time, happened to be in high favour just with 
Khosru II, who according to Assemani patronized them, in 
order to spite the emperor Heraclius, also a Christian, it is 
true, but strongly opposed to Nestorian heretics, the adver- 
saries of the orthodox Roman church and friends of the Per- 
sians. He had for this reason taken the church of Edessa 
from the orthodox clergy and handed it over to the Nestorians 
and forced all the other Christians under his jurisdiction to 
embrace the Nestorian "heresy". 2 

The patriarch of the Nestorians, we may conclude from all 
this, was under Khosru II a much more important personage 
than we might expect him to be as a mere clergyman. We 
learn from Assemani's further remarks that Nestorian patriarchs 
were sent by Khosru as ambassadors to Byzantium, and it 
appears that, in those all important relations with the Roman 
empire, they were the confidential advisers of the King, whose 
favour raised them to a quasi-political position as heads of the 
entire Christian population. 



10. Fu-lin confounded with Persia. 

When the first Nestorians came to the capital of China, 
in 635, they were allowed to build a church and, since they 
came from Persia, that church was called "the Persian Church", 3 
and O-lo-pon, the leader of that first western expedition, was 
called "a Persian Priest". 4 As such he is described in the 
Imperial edict authorizing the practice of Kestorian rites, dat- 

. Wet-shu, chap. 102, p. 18: fc « J* * *•* W « # » + * *• 

2 "Omnium Persarum regum maxime Nestorianis favit Ohosroes Abrui- 
zus, qui ut Heraclio Imperatori aegre faceret, Edessenam Ecclesiam Ortho- 
doxis ereptam, Nestorianis tradidit, et reliquos suae ditionis Christianos 
ad amplexandam Nestorii haeresim adegit". Assemani, IV p. 94. 

3 Po-ssi-shi $t $? #• * Po-ssi-song $£ M ?$• 
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ed 638 and preserved in the T'ang-hui-yau. 1 The Nestorians, 
however, did not look upon themselves as Persians. They were 
merely the guests of Persia; exiles, prisoners, treated as slaves 
at times and as friends and a most useful element of the po- 
pulation at others. Their real home, at least that of their 
leaders, was in Syria. 2 It probahly took the Chinese over a 
hundred years to realize this. For it appears that the Christian 
churches continued to be called "Persian" until the year 745, 
when another edict was issued saying that "since the Persian 
religion came from Ta-ts'in [i. e. Syria], the names of the Per- 
sian churches in the two capitals would have to he changed 
into Ta-ts'in [i. e. Syrian] churches." 3 If we take into con- 
sideration the simple fact that in all Chinese passages hearing 
on this point the two names Ta-ts'in and Fu-lin are declared 
to apply to one and the same country, we are led most naturally 
to think of the inmates of the first Nestorian church, or mo- 
nastery, established in China as the foreigners who introduced 
the name Fu-lin as a substitute for Ta-ts'in. Since the Bud- 
dhists, whose leaders had come from India, called their coun- 
try after Buddha's home "Magadha", they followed this pre- 
cedent and called their country, Syria, after Christ's home 
"Bethlehem", of which "Fu-lin" in its old pronunciation but-lim 
is the transcription. 4 



ii. The name Fu-lin applied to the Patriarchal court. 

The outcome of my enquiries into the meaning in Chinese 
literature of this term Fu-lin is this: we must be prepared, 
according to time and circumstances, to interpret it in three 
different senses, viz. 

1. The court of the JSTestorian patriarch in Madain or Cte- 
siphon together with the Christian population of Persia, which 
had come from Syria; 

2. Syria itself; 

3. the Roman empire with Byzantium as its capital. 



1 Reprinted in Havret, La stele chretienne de Si-ngan-fou, p. 376. 

2 J. A. O. S. xxx 6 seqq. 
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As an example of the first-named among these three inter- 
pretations, I wish to refer to a passage in the T'ang-shu, 1 
treating, in an account of Persia, on an episode in the history 
of that country regarding which we happen to possess some in- 
formation in western authors. "After the murder of Khosru II," 
the text says, "his son Sh"i-li [Sheroe] ascended the throne. 
Yabgu Kagan sent governors to watch and direct him. After 
the death of Shi-li [Sheroe] Persia would no longer he subject 
[to the Turks] and made Khosru's daughter Queen. The Turks 
killed her, too. Sheroe's son Tan-hie then took refuge in Fu- 
lin and the people acknowledged him as heir to the throne. 
This was I-ta-ch'i [Ardeshir III]." 2 

I quite agree with Chavannes in the identification of the 
name I-ta-ch'i with that of Ardeshir III. But if Ardeshir III, 
a minor, is said to have taken refuge in Fu-lin, the political 
situation forbids the assumption of his having gone to either 
Constantinople or any other place held by the Romans at the 
time. For the young Prince had a dangerous opponent to his 
accession to the throne in the person of a close friend of the 
Romans, Shahr-Barz, who, "before committing himself to the 
perils of rebellion, negotiated with Heraclius and secured his 
alliance and support by the promise of certain advantages". 
The Roman emperor is even said to have supplied Shahr-Barz 
with troops to assist him in his struggle against Ardeshir and 
his guardian Mihr-Hasis. 3 To flee to Byzantium or to the 
Romans anywhere would have amounted to a surrender of his 
cause. Fu-lin has, therefore, to be looked for in some other 
region. The place of refuge was in reality not Constantinople, 
but according to Tabari the city of Ctesiphon, which had been 
fortified for the purposes of defence against Shahr-Barz and to 
which Ardeshir had been brought [sic] with his royal house- 
hold. < Ctesiphon, it is true, was one of the places of residence 
of the Persian kings; but at the time there was no king be- 
sides Ardeshir, and since Tabari says distinctly that he was 

1 Chap. 221 B., p. 15. 
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brought there, he must have previously resided at some other 
capital and Ctesiphon must be looked upon as a place of refuge 
ad hoc. As far as western authors go, we certainly know of 
no other place to which Ardeshir III can be said to have fled 
than Ctesiphon. Why then does the Chinese historian, whom 
we may suspect of having received his information through 
the Nestorians residing in China, then the only foreigners 
hailing from Persia, call Ctesiphon Fu-lin? I am inclined to 
think that the protection the prince expected to find there 
was of a moral kind in the first instance. For the only man 
in the country who might have been able to smooth over the 
difficulties in which Persia found herself at the time was the 
head of the Nestorian Christians, Yeshu yabh, who held the 
patriarchal throne from 628 to 682 A. D. This view may be 
supported by the following facts, placed on record by Mar 
Amr. J "During the reign of Yeshu yabh, Sheroe - had died 
and Artaxerxes [Ardeshir] had succeeded him, after whose 
death by murder Sheroe's sister Boran [Baurana] took charge 
of the kingdom. Further, since the kingdom of the Persians 
had been in trouble through the action of its kings at the 
time of Sheroe and Ardeshir, the queen was afraid to enter 
[the government ofj the kingdom falling to her, and thus she 
sent this father [Yeshu'yabh] on an honourable mission to 
Heraclius, the Roman emperor, for the purpose of renewing 
the treaty of peace, and she sent with him bishops and metro- 
politans," etc. According to Bar Hebraeus the Patriarch bad 
been ordained in 626 A. D., and from the manner in which 
he represents the situation 3 it appears that he had been sent 
to Heraclius by Sheroe, that in the replies he gave the Em- 
peror about his religious views he had utterly disavowed his 
Nestorian principles, that some of his own people would have 
liked to see him deposed on account of this betrayal, but that 
the Persian king supported him against his adversaries. 4 
Whichever of the two versions may be correct, it appears that 
Yeshu'yabh held a confidential position with either Ardeshir's 
father, or his aunt Boran, or both, and that young Ardeshir's 
flight to Ctesiphon, called Fu-lin by the Chinese historian, was 



i Vol. II p. 31. 2 Or Kobad II, Ardeshir's father. 

3 Abbeloos and Lamy, Vol. Ill pp. 114—116. 

4 Cf. Assemani, III p. 105. 
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dictated by the wish to benefit by the advice and moral pro- 
tection of the patriarch, the shrewd diplomat and former 
ambassador to the emperor Heraclius, whose residence was in 
the Syrian settlement on the Ctesiphon side of the city of 
Madain. l 

12. Greater Fu-lin. 

I have enumerated a number of arguments speaking in 
favour of the name Fu-lin standing for Syria, or let us say 
the Roman Orient generally, the identification I had proposed 
for the name Ta-ts'in. I have, however, always been of the 
opinion that, according to the knowledge of the Chinese, there 
was also a "Greater Fu-lin", just as modern developments have 
shown a Greater Britain grown out of little England. We 
are now at last in the position to prove that, whatever the 
vagueness in the Chinese mediaeval accounts of this country 
may have been, there was at least one traveller as early 
as the beginning of the eighth century who wrote Chinese 
and who knew that, besides the Fu-lin of the early Nesto- 
rians, there was a Greater Fu-lin to the North-west of it. 
This knowledge, which might have changed materially the 
accounts of Fu-lin in the two T'ang-shu had their authors 
known of the existence of the little work recently recovered 
from the rubbish of an abandoned Buddhist library, has been 
placed on record by a travelling priest making his way from 
India to China through Western and Central Asia. This 
little work, which had been lost to later generations and which 
possibly had never been circulated to any extent among readers 
in China, is the Hui-ch'au-wang-wu-t , ien-chu-kuo-chuan,' i 
i. e., "Account of Hui-ch'au's travels to the countries of the 
Five Indies." What we have now is merely a fragment the 
beginning and end of which are lost; but, such as it is, the 
fragment is a most valuable contribution towards our know- 
ledge of Western Asiatic countries as represented in Chinese 
literature. It is certainly not the least important among that 
stupendous mass of old manuscripts recovered by Professor 
Paul Pelliot from a rock chamber at Tun-huang during his 
great expedition in 1907 — 08. The first report on these dis- 

i J. A. 0. S. xxx 7. 
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coveries will be found in a letter addressed by Pelliot to Pro- 
fessor Senart, dated Tun-huang, March 26, 1908, and repro- 
duced in B.E.F.E.-O., Tome VIII, Nos. 3-4, 1908 (p. 11 seq. 
of the Reprint). On his way from Tun-huang to Paris, where 
the originals are now preserved, Professor Pelliot paid a visit 
to Peking. Some learned Chinese of the then Imperial capital 
were most enthusiastic about these unexpected additions to 
their native literature and some of them asked permission, be- 
fore they were taken away to France, to photograph some of 
the texts discovered in Tun-huang. These texts were trans- 
cribed, edited and published by a well known Chinese scholar, 
Mr. Lo Chon-yii l of Peking, under the title Tun-huang-shi-slii- 
i-shu 2 in four fascicules. The book was laid before the Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions et Belles lettres by Professor Chavannes 
and reported on in the Comptes rendus of June 1910, p. 245 
seq. Messrs. Chavannes and Pelliot have already turned to 
account another important fragment published in this valuable 
collection 3 in their learned paper "Un traite Manicheen retrouve 
en Chine" in the Journ. Asiatique, X. Ser. 18, on p. 500 of 
which some further notes on Lo Chon-yii's publication will be 
found. That part of it which interests us on account of the 
Fu-lin question is Hui-ch'au's report referred to above. 

A work of the same title is referred to in the Buddhist 
thesaurus I-ts'ie-king-yin-i, chap. 100. But here the first cha- 
racter, Hui, in the traveller's name in the title, as given in 
the body of the book, is j» instead of Sjj, which character 
appears in the Index, though. This need not make us feel 
suspicious, because the two characters are often confounded in 
the names of Buddhist monks.* The book on which the I-tsHe- 
king-yin-i is supposed to give a commentary must have been 
differently arranged, since on the one hand many of the names 
occurring in the fragment are not explained, and on the other it 
contains names not found in the fragment. In the text itself (p. 14) 
the traveller says that he came to An-si, * the seat of a Chinese 

3 For its loan I am indebted to Mr. K. Asakawa. Professor and Curator 
of Japanese and Chinese collections at Yale University, who was also 
the first to draw my attention to the occurrence in it of the names Little 
and Greater Fu-lin. 

* Chavannes and Pelliot, op. cit. p. 504, n. 2. 
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resident, at the beginning of the eleventh moon of the 15 th year 
of K'ai-yiian, which date corresponds to the year 727 A. D. 
The few years preceding this date must, therefore, be regarded 
as the time to which the traveller's account applies. This frag- 
ment, as far as it goes, covers the same ground as Htian-tsang's 
Ta-fang-si-yil-ki, which is nearly a century older, and it repeats, 
or confirms, many of the facts we may gather from the older 
books. Yet it is full of interest on account of the clear idea it 
gives us of the political relations during one of the most in- 
teresting periods of Islamic rule in Western Asia. It also 
throws many valuable sidelights on questions not sufficiently 
clear in the accounts of previous and later authors. If, for 
instance, anyone were to doubt with the late Mr. Kingsmill ' 
the identity of Su-lo 2 with Kashgar, the starting point of so 
many of his errors, a passage in Hui-ch'au's fragment saying 
that "the people of foreign countries themselves call it K'ie-sh'i-k'i- 
li," 3 which name by all the rules of transcription represents the 
sound "Kashgir", is apt to remove every shadow of uncertainty. 
I subjoin the translation with the corresponding Chinese texts 
of a few pages which are apt to throw light on our subject. 
The headings (Persia, etc.) have been added by me. 



Translation, pp. io — ir. 

[Persia.] 

From T'u-huo-lo [Tokharestan] you go one month and come 
to the country of Po-ssi [Persia]. The ancestors of these kings 
had held sway over the Ta-sh'i [Arabs]. The Ta-sh'i [Arabs] 
had been camel drivers to the kings of Po-ssi [Persia], After- 
wards they had rebelled and then killed the other kings and 
set themselves up as masters of the country. So it happened 
that now this country has been by force swallowed up by the 
Ta-shi [Arabs]. Their dress is the old one, namely a wide cotton 
shirt. They cut beard and hair. As regards food they indulge 
only in pastry and meat, but they have rice which is also 
ground into pastry and eaten. The country produces camels, 

i See my paper "Mr. Kingsmill and the Hiung-nu", J. A. 0.8. xxx35. 
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mules, sheep, horses of extraordinary height and donkeys, cotton 
cloth and precious stones. The dialects spoken in the country 
differ from each other and from those of the remaining coun- 
tries. The inhabitants being by nature bent on commerce, they 
are in the habit of sailing in big craft on the western sea, 
and they enter the southern sea to the Country of Lions [Cey- 
lon], where they get precious stones, for which reason it is said 
of the country that it produces precious stones. They also go 
to the K'un-lun country > to fetch gold. They also sail in big 
craft to the country of Han [China] straight to Canton for 
silk piece goods and the like ware. The country produces good 
fine cotton. The inhabitants enjoy the killing of living crea- 
tures [cattle]; they serve Heaven [Allah] and do not know 
the law of Buddha. 

[The Ta-shi,-Arabs.] 

From the country of Po-ssi [Persia] 2 you go north ten days 
into the hills [the continent?] and reach the country of the 
Ta-sh'i [Arabs]. Their kings do not live in their native country, :! 
but they saw their residence (moved) into the country of Siau- 
fu-lin.4 On account of their having gained possession of that 
country by overcoming it, that country has retreated to places 
in the hills [on the continent?] and on islands but rarely 
visited. 5 That country produces camels, mules, sheep, horses, 
cotton cloth and wollen rugs. They have also precious stones. 
Their dress consists of a wide shirt of fine cotton and they 
throw over it a cotton cloth to serve as an upper garment. 6 
The king and the people wear garments of the same kind and 
there is no distinction between them. The women also wear 

» Coast of Africa? Of. Hirth and Rockhill, Ghau Ju-kua, etc., p. 149. 

2 Probably the western part of it, because Po-ssi' was said in the 
preceding paragraph to be a month's journey west of Tokhara. 

s Arabia with Medina as the capital of former caliphs. 

* Little Fu-lin, Syria, with Damascus as the residence of Ommeyad 
caliphs ever since Muawyia transferred his capital from Medina to Syria 
and still so in 727, when the information laid down in this text had just 
been collected. Possibly ^ = Jg,, "now" instead of "they saw." 

5 Possibly an allusion to the Byzantine Romans having been compelled 
to retreat from their Asiatic possessions in Syria to Asia Minor and 
Europe. 

s Caftan. 
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wide shirts. Men cut the hair of their heads, hut grow heards; 
women keep their hair growing. As to food, high and low 
without distinction eat from the same howl, seizing food with 
their hands, hut they also help themselves with spoons. In 
selecting [food] they look for the most unsavoury. 1 To eat 
what one has killed with one's own hands brings wealth without 
measure. The inhabitants love killing [living creatures, cattle]. 
They serve Heaven [Allah] and do not know the law of Buddha. 
The laws of the country do not contain the law of kneeling 
down. 2 

[Ta-Fu-lin.] 

The country of Little Fu-lin 3 is near the sea. North-west 
of it there is the country of Greater Fu-lin. • The army of this 
king is strong and numerous and [his kingdom] is not connected 
with [or subject to] the remaining countries. The Ta-sh'i have 
several times attacked it without effect. 4 And the T'u-ktie s 
had encroached on its territory likewise without effect. The 
country has enough of precious stones and more than enough 
of camels, sheep, horses, cotton cloth and the like produce. 
The mode of dress resembles that of Po-ssi [Persia] and the 
Ta-shl [Arabs], but the language is different from either of 
these countries. 



• T. B. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 104, quotes the following from 
Fagir Muhammad As'ad's directions for eating : "Let him not look from 
dish to dish, nor smell the food, nor pick and choose it. If there should 
be one dish better than the rest, let him not be greedy on his own 
account, but let him offer it to others." 

2 Before the king, — apparently referring to the first Arab embassy 
to the court of Ohina, when the ambassadors refused to perform the 
prostration before the Emperor, because with their people "one knelt only 
before Heaven and not before the King." 

s The characters \% $fa here used answer in every respect to the 
usual way of writing the name, viz., \% ^, and their ancient sound, 
fat-lam or pat-lam, is the same. 

* The great final defeat of the Arabs in 718 must have been fresh in 
the traveller's memory when he wrote this paragraph. 

s Turks, first mentioned in connection with Byzantium towards the 
end of the sixth century; here probably the Bulgars, a quasi -Turkish 
race, which in 679 had enforced the cession of the Roman province of 
Moesia and the payment of an annual tribute before the very gates of 
Constantinople. 
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Although a few details in these accounts of Persia, the 
Ommeyad country and Greater Fu-lin are not quite clear, there 
can be no doubt about the meaning of the terms Little and 
Greater Fu-lin (Ta- Fu-lin). This term Ta- Fu-lin can, of 
course, only refer to the Roman empire with its military power 
as opposed to "the remaining countries", i. e. Persia, the Arabs, 
etc. If the ambassadors of Nicephorus Melissenus were accepted 
by the Chinese court in 1081 as representing the country of 
Fu-lin (J. A. O. S. xxx 24 segq.), it is probably owing to the fact 
that the existence of a Greater Fu-lin had been known for 
the preceding three or four hundred years. But this need not 
affect the question of the meaning of the term when it be- 
came first known in China and as it appeared to the historians 
of the two T'ang-shu accounts. I look upon the remark made 
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with regard to the shifting of the capital of the Ta-sh'i or 
Arahs, x — as one of the most incontestable proofs for the 
identity of Fu-lin, here called Siau-Fu-lin, with Syria. 



• For the Ta-sh'i fc ^ of this text is merely another way of writing 
the name Ta-sh'i ^s* ^ of the T'ang-shu, Ohau Ju-kua and other books. 



